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priate action of poison upon our physical constitution shall be the ae 
struction of life. 
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, IJ. These laws were not only established’ by the’ ‘ being “~p 
forthe same end. God had precisely the same end Fin the ens Gan 9 
tablishment of the physical and intellectual laws of she. humangton- t 
stitution, that he had in the promulgation of the moral precepts of tt 








christianity—to wit, the accomplishment of the purpoges of Ansiite be- 
nevolence in the highest well being of his rational offsprings* 3." 

III. As these laws are established by the same-author for 
end, they are equally sacred when made known to us, : 
comes to be aware of the fact, that the action of a giv@gisat 
on his physical constitution will be destructive to lifes ore 
health, is assacredly bound to abstain from the use of thie 
in such a manner as to experience these effects,as he« istae 
precept, ‘Thou shalt not steal,” or any other P Sce 
Indeed, from that moment the principle of total a 
sumes a place amorg the moral principles of the, 
of the above remarks will appear perfectly evide 
tion of the consequences which always result from’ a deliberate viola: 
tion of the laws of our physical constitution. 

1. In every such act, we prevent the accomplishment of the great 
purposes of our moral being. Life and health, and the sonsequent 
action of our physical powers in conformity with t 
among the instrumentalities with which, God has fu 
mote our own well being.and that of others. The individu 
untarily destroys his life, or injures his health, voluntarily annihilates — 
or diminishes his power of doing good ; in other words of accomplish- 
ing the purposes of his moral being. “Therefore, to him — 
eth'to do good, and doeth it not to him it is sin.” In every pel 
violation-of the laws of our physical congjitution, we'as 
against God, as in an open and deliberate ygation of any of the ethan 
eee of christianity. “sre we 

In every viclatiop of the laws of our physical constitutions th 
Seon of our intellectual and moral powers is suspended or.en 
oe enaempeent 3: the accomplishment of the. purposes.of o 
prevented. Why are the intellectual and moral sehen 
pon hae in.such a deep and dark eclipse? It is in consequencéoha 
tahoe violation of the laws of hii physical system. Ishe guiltlg 
the perpetration of such a deed?* You answer no. In .drawing® 
over the powers of his intellectual and mora being, he has sit 
agains®God, as fully as if he had been gtilty of blasphemy pr.m 
or of a direct violation of any of the. moral precepts of @iristi 
me similar consequences, though not in all instances, to the 
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t, follow, either immediately, or remotely, every violation 6 
of our physical system. Such violations, therefore, always im 
volve a breach of moral obligation. As the moral law binds us tom 
all we possibly can for the glory of God and the well being of ¢ 
ures, it also forbids every course of conduct which diminishes ourpowt 
of doing good,—an effect which follows every violation of the le 
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worse than useless expenditures of time and money involved 
e modes in which the laws of our physical constitution are, in res- 
of drink and dress, commonly violated, also involve a breach 
phen = ay The individual who, instead of expending: his 
freaayres so ag’{Q meet the demands of his moral being, wastes them in 
t these. inhallowed gratifications which defeat those _purposes through 
‘ avialation ‘of the laws of his physical constitution, is indeed, im more 
& ihanmene, guilty of a breach of moral obligation. 
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uch being the relation of the laws of our physical constitu- 
the poral: precepts of christianity, it follows undeniably, that 

déraebligation just as sacred, to acquaint ourselves with the 
Revoid any violation of them, as with the latter.» With 
f; sins of ignorance will be excused only upon the same 
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Pyles that we “did it ignorantly,” only on the ground 
vm ; : knowledge were not within reach. 

A’ thers strict and. sacred conformity to all these laws 
a highest Setection, as moral, intellectual and physical beings, 
consists. So far’as any of these laws are violated we fall below the 
sphere for which infinite wisdom and love designed us. 

The attention of the audience is now invited toa oabibdeteaian of 
some factsiand.conclusions suggested by and involved in the train of 


t 
We for a correct understanding and statement of the, 
Aue principle or principles of temperance, in respect to food and drink. 
‘fo determine these principles has been the subject of much thought 
and-diseussion for a few years past. At first they were supposed-to 
ic. Total abstinence from ardent spirits.” It was soon dis¢ov- 
every that this principle was far too limited. The same rea- 
‘whieh men were required to abstain from this articleas abev- 
‘demanded an entire abstinence from various other articles. 
eure another and more extended principle was sabsequently an- 
Rounced—to wit: “Total abstinence from. alWintoxicating dtigks.” " 
This principle, however, though very properly adopted as. the motto of 
ihe‘Temperance Society, was soon found to be not the real p, 
‘of temperance, but only a branch of it: The identical reasons which 
one assigned as demanding total abstinence from intoxicating 
inks as a beverage, demanded a similar abstinence from many’6ther 
ficles of drink, and of food also. Hence the principle of temperance 
been announced under different forms, and perhaps the universal 
tiple yet remains to be announced, {[ will .now present itvas it 
Eeatere Why own mind. It is this: 1. Total abstinence fromevery 
mtitle of food and drink, the use of which is injurious to the human 
stitution. 2. The use of such articles only, and at such t 
Bei-drinking. as are best adapted to secure the great end of 
king—the highest perfection of the physical system. Intem- 
¢ is the transgression of these- principles. Every one will per- 
pise'that these are and must be the universal principles of tem 
Mice... No reason can be assigned why we should totally abstain: 4 
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alcohol in any or all its forms, which does not demand a sacred eop. 
formity to these principles. The individual who transgresses 
principles is guilty of intemperance just as much as the drynkard. The 
application of the above principles to dress is so obvious that.a bare 
allusion to the subject is all that is demanded on the present occasion, 
Every form of dress is to be wholly abstained from which involves the 
least violation of the laws of the physical constitution, and those forms 
are to be adopted which are best adapted to meet the end for which 
we are required to clothe the body. 

‘II. We may now understand the duties devolved upon us by the 
principles above referred to. 1. They require of us, a careful study of 
the laws of our physical constitution, and of the means by which the 
demands of that constitution may be most perfectly met? 2. Ase 
cred conformity to those laws in the use of every article of feod, drink 
and dress. ‘Mh 

Til. We may now understand the line of demiarksition which di- 
vides the really temperate from the intemperate portions of the commu- 
nity.. Those and those only deserve to be ranked among the tem. 
perate, who strictly adhere to the principles of temperance as above 
announced. All others in the eye of impartial truth and justice rank 
among the intemperate. 

IV. We may now understand the nature of virtue. It consistsin 
a sacred regard and conformity to law, to all the laws of our being 
physical, intellectual and moral. When this sacred respect for law 
is erected in the mind of an individual, the gospel of Christ has attain. 
ed its object as far as the moral renovation of that individualis con- 
cerned Sj 
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V. We may determine in the light of the principle illustrated at the 
commencement of this address, the moral character of all persons who 
with a knowledge of the fact, are living in an habitual violation ofthe 
laws of their physical constitution, in respect to food, drink, or dress. 
In the light of the moral law they are destitute of all virtue. It isim 
possible for individuals living in this manner to possess that regard for 
the will of God required by the moral law, as for the individual who 
lives in the habitual practice of theft or murder. “ He that keepeth 
the ‘whole law and yet offendeth in one point is guilty of all.” + | » 

VI. We will now notice the consequences which result fromaw 
olation of the laws of our physical system. 1. Such persons 
miss their object, to wit—gratification, pleasure, happiness. The hi 
est enjoyment of which our nature is susceptible arises from the 
tion of our various powers and susceptibilities upon their ap 1 
objects in conformity with the laws of our being. So far as: 
laws are violated, there is a diminution of real enjoyment. Of all 
sons, the glutton, the debauchee, and the intemperate of every grade” § 
aiid name, find the least true pleasure in the gratification of their amy 
mal a. The female who attempts to improve the symmety 
and beauty of that form which nature gave her, by a violation of nate’ 
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ure’s laws, finds her reward in a withered form, a sallow comple 
a languid eye, and the disappearance of the rose of health from the 
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pall of which together constitute, not the perfection, but the 
i personal beauty. But 2. In all such violations there is»a 
loss of that igward tranquility which results from conscious subjection 
pall the laws of our being. 3. In addition to this, such violations 
aways involve ‘the subject in infinite guilt, with a “certain fearful 
looking” of coming retributions, as the thoughts are turned upon the 
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VII.*/You will permit me in this place, to notice two extremes into 
which individuals: are often found, in reference to the — under 
consifieration. The first is that state of mind which practically regards 
the whole of religion as consisting in certain physiological reforms. 
For myself I-can hardly conceive of a state more undesirable, and at a 
farther remove; from the true spirit of christianity, than that, which 
sees alrest. iro other conclusion resulting from any of the great traths 
or principlés*ef christianity, but this—the infinite importance of the: 
most. sacred « ity to certain principles of dress and dietetics. 
Over againstthia1s‘amother and opposite state of mind, a state equally 
wilike the true: spirit of christianity. It is this—an unwillingness to 
have any thing said upon the subject under consideration, use 
that holiness of heart and salvation by Christ, should be the great ob- 
ject of thought in the christian. As if conformity to all the laws of 
God, physical as well as moral, is not an essential element of that ho- 
liness the gospel requires. The same objection would be equally con- 
desive gimsst all that is said from the pulpit and the press, in favor of 
idtegrity if our intercourse with our fellow men, giving to the poor or 

of the principles of external morality: Hence I remark : 
III. We may now understand the position which all inquiries 
upon the subject under consideration should occupy in the mind of 
christian. They should be regarded as constituting, not the 

hole of religion, but an essential part of it. A sacred conformity to 
the laws of our physical constitution is and should be regarded as one 
‘a —— of that “ holiness without which no man shallsee 
1X. But how, it may be asked, can we know whén we are and are 
tot acting in conformity tothe laws of our physical constitution ?. ban- 
mer, “If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light.” 
means of knowledge are all within your reach. How easy. for an 
enquirer, for example, in view of all the light which has»recent- 
thrown upon the subject within a few years past,. to separate 
articles of food and drink which are wholesome and -unwhole- 

“ Every one that asketh receiveth wisdom” on this-subject. 

game argument holds equally true in regard to every. fornnof 
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le© § = °&: I will conclude with a bare allusion to one thought—the fact 
Sat the character of so few persons commands esteem.—Personal 
ity we may admire. But one element of character, however, com= 
is our esteem—moral virtue. This element we know to be want- 
wherever we perceive a violation of the laws of our being... In 
this state the great mass of men and women appear to each other. 
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Woman for example, notwithstanding the strange deformities of fash- 
jon, commands our admiration ; for-she is still beautiful. But esteem 
ed she cannot be till she exhibits a respect for herself, by the exhibit: 
ion of a sacred regard for the laws of her constitution. 

The bearing of the subject before us, however, we shall see and fee} 
another day, when they who have lived in a continued violation of the 
laws of their being “shall arise to shame and everlasting contempt,” 
and they who by! the grace of Christ have conformed to these laws, 
‘shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars, fore 
ever and ever.” 


[At the conclusion of the address, President Mahan was 
to give some account of the habits of living and healthfulness of thein- 
habitants and students of Oberlin, where he resides. He stated“ thatthe 
place was six years ago an entire wilderness ; and whenit was chosen 
as a location for the Institution it was generally said by the people of 
neighboring settlements to be unhealthy. Whether this opinion was 
correct or not, there is no reason to suppose the place to be more than 
ordinarily healthy ; the land lays very level. : 

“The population of Oberlin, including the students, averages about 
one thousand. Tea and coffee are excluded from almost every family 
in the place ; flesh-meat is seldom eaten and when used at all, in small 
quantities and plainly prepared. All condiments and seasoning are 
laid aside. Due regard is paid to dress, exercise, &&c. Sickness is 
rarely known in the place; there has been but twenty one deaths 
in town since the community was organized, which is now more 
than six years. There has been during this period, and when’ the 
population was about one thousand, fifteen months in which nota 
single death occurred in the place.” 

“These are some of the more prominent facts stated by President 
Mahan, which we now relate from memory. We hoped he would 
have appended a more full and accurate account of them to the ab 
stract of his address. However, we trust the readers of the Joural 
will some day be favored with a more complete history of this interest 
ing community and institution so far as regards their health andihabits 
of life. Their moral and religious character is already extensively 
known. € 

There has been a few cases of chronic consumption at Obé 
which terminated fatally of course, and which are not included it 
foregoing statement; diseases which were contracted before the 
viduals resided in that place. Of the twenty-one deaths related 
person was killed by the machinery of the steam mills. A parti 
account of the twenty-one deaths at Oberlin, were given on 
copied from the Oberlin Evangelist, for Jan. 1, 1839. Of the othet 
three deaths not included in that obituary are as follows :—Decembet 
30, 1838, of consumption, Mr Noau Bovarp, aged 67 years.” ‘J 
ary 6, of consumption, Mrs Caruerine D, Cocuray, aged 33 
March 19, of consumption, Mr Anruony Repick, aged 35 yeal® 
He was formerly a slave, in Virginia.—Ep. Jovrnat.] ad 
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(159) 
TREATMENT OF BURNS—A POPULAR ERROR. 


“We are aware, Mr Editor, that he who questions the cor- 
jectness of any popular opinion, undertakes a thankless task; 
and yet it is a necessary one; else popular errors must be ‘per- 

al. Among the practices which until quite recently, at Teast, 
ve prevailed, and which yet have ‘no foundation in tfue science, is 
that of ’pplying cotton, indiscriminately to burns. Like ‘most similar 
tices this 1s founded partly in science and partly in empiricism. 
hat the dressing of a burn with cotton may be servicable, we are not 
disposed to deny; but the only benefit from the cotton is that it pro- 
tects the wound from sudden changes of temperature. It is a non- 
conductor ; and therefore prevents the caloric from passing off so rap- 
idly fromsthe wounded part as it otherwise would, and thus preserves 
auniform temperature in the wound. Here its advantages end. But 
not heré do its advantages, in the popular estimation, end. It was 
found by experience that the use of cotton on burns was servicable ; 
and, without stopping to inquire into the nature of the service render 
ed, a superficial induction attributed the benefit at once to some virtile 
inthe cotton. If the error were entirely harmless, it would perhaps 
be hardly worth the while to expose its fallacy ; but itis not so} for, at- 
tribating thus to the cotton inherent virtue to cure burns, people ap- 
ply it indiscriminately to all burns. While dry cotton is bound round 
the finger on which the fire has reddened the skin or raised, a blister, 
githout breaking the skin, it does little harm for the mother to tell’ the 
child that the cotton will drav all the heat out; but when dry cotton 
is applied to a burn where the skin is broken and the fibres adhere to 
and irritate the wound, a positive injury is inflicted. We shduld 
despair of convincing people of the absurdity of this practice weré’ it 
not that the most intelligent surgeons have now ‘abandoned entirely 
the practice of dressing burns, where the skin is broken, with dry cot- 
ton. The rational mode of treatinent is, if the skin be broken, to ap- 
ply cotton, or a soft cotton or linen rag, soaked in the ‘parést oil that 
ean be procured—probably olive oil—commonly. called sweet oil, is 
the best. The oil is used, not because it possesses any virtue'to héal 
the Wound, but only as a libricant. The object is to protect the 
wound from the changes of the atmosphere, and at the same time ‘to 
avoid irritation. For this purpose oil, or mutton tallow or any simple 
é thay be put upon the bandages as a lubricant, and eT a 
mor not, as you please; only be sure to have it ontside of the 
Jages. We have no doubt that the healing process is often de- 
d for a long time by this mistaken practice of applying cotton ‘to a 
W wound—especially is the mischief aggravated if the cotton c6n- 
8 seeds or dirt or any foreign substances which would incréase the 






fe tion. . 
| One can hardly help smiling at ‘the absurd notion of an inherént 
F’ wirtue in cotton, or indeed in any substance, which ‘shal! assist the 


aling process, Nature is jealous of her honors and will notimpart 
them to another. Man may be her servasit and disciple; but he can- 
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not become her master or teacher. She alone performs the healing 
; and all that she requires of us—all that she allows us to do 
is to let her alone—to remove all irritating agents, and Gave her to 
work out the cure. Wonderful, indeed, is the repairing economy. 
of the system; but we cannot add one iota to its powers. We 5 
exhaust it; but we cannot add to it; we may avoid creating dene 
upon it; but we deceive ourselves if we think we can drain the streams 
of life and at pleasure replenish the fountain. Our true wisdom is to 
avoid all unnecessary expenditure of the energies of life; and when a 
demand is created upon the repairing economy, the only service which 


we can render is, not to interpose obstacles to the healing 3 
which nature alone performs and the credit of which she willgiatggi 


ne tee oo ee 


to her servant. =. 
To return then to the point from which we started—use cotton up. 
on burnsas much as you please ; but avoid allowing any to come in 
contact with an abraded wound ; and don’t be led into the notion that 
the benefit you derive is owing to virtue in the cotton. As well af. 
firm that the relief you experience from applying a bag of ashes to your 
cheek when troubled with the tooth ache arises from a virtue in the 
ashes.—The only benefit of the ashes is, that, like cotton, it is a non-con- 
ductor, and keeps the face of a uniform temperature. ‘I speak as 
unto wise men ; judge ye what I say.” X 





CHOLERA MORBUS, INDIGESTION, HIGH LIVING, &c. K 
(Originally designed for the Esculapian Tablets.) 


Mr Granam :—Sir—I feel it my duty to state to you the benefits 
I have derived from following the mode of living which you prescribe, 

I enjoyed good health till I was fifteen years old, when I 
in the printing business, and shortly after this my health began to 
and I to be visited frequently with symptoms of indigestion— 
and also to suffer frequent attacks of cholera morbus, and to be sub- 
ject to fevers, &c. Sometimes I would continue tolerable well for 
three or four months and then again become very unwell for some time. 
I sought advice from many physicians, and took a great deal of med 
cine; but in spite of all, I continued to grow worse from year to year. 
After I had compieted my apprenticeship, my physician advised mete 
quit the printing business ay which I did, and went into 
country, and worked in a garden for about three months. This cham 
was beneficial to me and my health improved considerably, so that, 
zeturned to the city and to my business: and had I then known 
to regulate my dietetic habits in a proper manner, it had been 
with me: but I was very ignorant on this subject, and took a cours 
as I now see, directly calculated to destroy my health. I believed § 
that a generous and stimulating diet, was necessary for me: and used 9 
to eat a great deal of flesh, and make very hearty meals—es - 
breakfast : and often eat four meals a day. I was perticalatly 7 
beefsteak, roast pig, lobsters, &&c., and liked my food very bigh sea 
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Gunpowder Tea. 161 


goned, and used abundance of pepper, mustard, catsup, &c. &c. I 
wed strong tea and coffee freely, and drank porter or double ale and 
‘brandy avid water, as necessary stimulants :—moreover I was in. the 
‘babit of smoking and chewing tobacco: and yet I considered myself 
“gstrictly temperate man in all things. My health soon became more 
miserable than ever and I again had recourse to all kinds of remedies ; 
and took my porter and brandy to keep up my strength; but I was 
weak and tremulous ; and continually suffered a severe pain in 
breast, while at the same time, my bowels were habitually costive 
uently much disordered : and I was sometimes severely afflict- 
jnflammatory rheumatism. 
, 1831, 1 went to Clinton Hall to hear you lecture.- My 
@was then very miserable. I had severe night sweats, and a 
constant hecking:cough, and was very feeble and languid: and my 
spirits were @xceedingly gloomy and desponding. On the third even- 
ing, 1 was fully ‘persuaded, by sound reasoning, that the course advis- 
db you, was decidedly the best. I therefore threw aside my tobac- 
co, then my coffee, then my tea; and so on till I came strictly upon 
a vegetable and milk diet: and abstained from all stimulants of eve 
kind; and drank nothing stronger than pure water. In this way 
lived strictly for one vear, making the best of Graham bread compose 
about three fourths of my solid aliment. My health. very soon began 
fo improve on this new regimen and in a few weeks all my complaints 
of every kind had left me. Not an ache nor a painremained. M 
health was perfect. In this manner, strictly, I lived through the chol- 
era season, and enjoyed the best of health, without a symptom of that 
or any other disease, until the cholera season was nearly over, when I 
was induced to eat a meal of fresh lamb. This brought on a diarrhe 
and severe pain in my breast. My wife, who had followed my regi- 
men in perfect health until now, and who led the way in this trans- 
gression, was more severely handled. than I was. I took. a dose of 
castor oil and recovered without any further difficulty: and that is all 
the sickness I have had, and all the medicine I have taken, in, now, 
two years of most excellent health. I am now strong and active, and 
am industriously carrying on my buisness, without interruption from 
ay indisposition: and sir,‘I can truly declare that I never enjoyed 
such good health and spirits in all my life before: and I am convine- 
ed that the way of living which you recommend is certainly the only 


‘to enjoy real life. 
_ Respectfully yours. Henry R.: Purrcy. 
‘sg York, June 15, 1833. i? 
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* Gonrowprr Tea—A lady at Eyam, (says the Derbyshire Courier) having on Monday 
lat had a pig killed, wished to treat the butcher and assistants with a cup of/exti 

strong tea ; and with this view she sent to the shop for an ounce of gunpowder. It was dusk: 

the tea was made and poured out, and many wry faces were made on tasting it. 

butcher, who it seems was the most thirsty of the , however, es a his 

and immediately thought himself poisoned. A light was at length and 

then discovered that the capped tea was in reality an infusion of course gun- 


opal The butcher, we hear, has been very careful of going near the fire ever'since, 
fear of going off like a sky-rocket. , Wine. 














(162) 
IMPAIRED VOICE, IN CLERGYMEN. 


e do not fear to look error in the face, from whatever source it may, come, or ho 
ever specious it may appear in its character. We are mach surprised igamteting wi 
such an article as the following in a medical work. -We are very- willing fo trust it wim” 
the good common sense of the readers of our paper, and hope correspondents wil] putas 
to the test of facts and physiological principles.] 

From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. ? 

Within less than twenty years.a new disease has been developed j 
this country, which is almost exclusively confined to parish ministers, 
It is.a loss of tone in the vocal organs, attended by a sense of fatigue 
in the muscular apparatus of the throat, and accompanied by a,pecul- 
iar dryness and rigidity, apparently, of the lining membrane of the 


larynx. ‘All these circumstances concur to destroy the original ¢har. 


acter of the voice, and finally incapacitate very many excellent men’ 
from discharging their pastoral duties. A multitude of divines are 
actually more or_less affected with this malady of the throat, at this 
moment, and very many have been absolutely obliged to ask dismiss. 
ion from their people, in consequence ofa total inability to read their 
discourses in public, or conduct the ordinary services of the desk. 
Many have placed themselves under medical care, with an expecta. 
tion that rest, together with the administration of a gentle course of 
tonic remedies, would eventually overcome the difficulty, and enable 
the vocal cords to vibrate with their original energy. In other words, 
the sufferer has generally supposed that the original sonorous intensity 
and power of articulation, which by some unexplained combination of 
causes has been partially destroyed, might be restored by the operation 
of external or internal applications. But the success in treatment has 
by no means answered the expectations of those who prescribe, of 
those who take the intended remedies. ‘The disease, instead of di- 
minishing, though neither infectious or contagious, increases ina ratio 
corresponding with the multiplication of the clergy. What can be the 
cause? Let it be premised that the clergy of olden times, both in and 
out of New England, performed quite as much clerical service as those 
of modern times—and yet their vocal organs were the last to fail. 

A few evenings since, in the course of conversation with Dr. Mat- 
ran, a distinguished physician of Providence, R, I. this topic was u- 
der discussion, and he remarked that he could not ascertain, eitherin 
his. own circle of acquaintance, or by inquiry among professional gen- 
tlemen residing in different sections of the country, that those clergy. 
men who used tobacco, had ever suffered from the miniséer’s ail, 
one single exception. The inference, therefore, was, that smokif 
chewing kept up a secretion in the neighborhood of the glottis, 








able to the good condition and healthy action of the vocal box. _. - 


Since the great temperance reformation commenced, tobacco 
been anathematized, and it is now extremely rare to find any of the 
new comers into the ministry, who would tolerate tobacco ; and all ¥ 
are distinguished for their devotion to the great moral revolution whi 
is. going on, abandoned tobacco, if they had ever been addicted toms 
use. Now it is almost susceptible of positive demonstration that te 
clergy of olden times smoked and chewed very universally. The law-- 
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hours together, and when liesure permits, many of them 
goke; and. as a general rule, the leading advocates are very great 


fpebere “ead yet, who ever heard of a lawyer who had lost hi voice? . 


SANDWICH ISLAND ANATOMY. 


Sim :—In the present age of book making, the appearance of anew 
work, on any subject, rarely excites surprise, be it the production of a 
novice or of the well instructed master of his art. Our periodicals 

under the constantly accumulating columns of newly appeared 
or forthcoming works. The memory is taxed to the uttermost to re- 
ayer the titles ; and while great multitudes are speedily forgot- 
fen,'a few find teady access to popular favor. But the most able and 
meritorious, hardly escape forgetfulness, before the clamorous preten- 
sions of newly arrayed volumes, demanding a review. 

A late number of your Journal contained a brief allusion to a work 
on anatomy, just published at the Sandwich Islands, though no re- 
quest was made, as in the case of the Danish publications, for transla- 
tions. The work, in view, appears before us with no superlative or 
lofty pretensions, either by its magnitude or originality ; being. simply 
abrief compilation. There are no lofty or dignified titles prefixed to 
it, and if the compiler, G. P. Judd, M. D., is not an honorary member 
ofany of our national or local literary or philosophical societies, it.is 
not because he is deficient in scientific merit or professional skill; and 
ifhe has not the reputation, annexed to the privilege of being attend- 
ant physician at any of our great hospitals or almshouses, he has.the 
more enviable distinction of laboring for the disinterested and lauda- 
ble object of doing good—of administering, gratuitously, on a vastly 
enlarged scale, to the many thousands around him. The work has 
not been obtruded on our notice with the expectation that we should 
bring it forward to the attention of the world; but our admiration and 
interest have been excited, in no small degree, by the circumstances 
under which it has appeared.. It shows itself in the comprehensive 
form of only 60 printed pages, and 13 pages of plates illustrative. The 
title page has the simple appellative, Anatomia; and adds, further, 
He Palapala ia E Hoike Ai I Ke Ano O Ko Ke Kanaka Kinn. Ua 
Kakania ma ka olelo Hawaii, i mea e ao ai i na haumana o ke Kala 
Nui, ma Lahainaluna; which translated runs thus. ‘ Anatomy. A 

showing the structure of the Human System. Compiled in*the 

fiian language, for the benefit of the members of the Seminary, 
inaluna.” 

moral and religious world have been amazed at the rapid ad- 

: nt of the people of the Sandwich Island. They have seen. 

“Wit were, “a nation born in a day.” The scientific world have also 

ause to wonder. In the period of only 18 years from the commence- 

_ Ment of the mission, the language has been reduced to a written form. 

' books have been prepared, schools and churches established, and such 

“soryenntd made in knowledge that a work on anatomy has been 

desirable to supply the increasing call_—Boston Medical and 


Surgical Journal. 
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FASTIDIOUSNESS ys TRUE DELICACY. 
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Ce nm 
We solicit from our fair friends the closest attention to the following paragraph, 
ed from a which merits a placé in every famly. We have reason iy 
truth as wéligs.the importance of the maxim here inculcated. Coming from one 
is an orn ‘0 her sex, (who cannot be liable to the accusations of indeli 


rudevess which are showered in such a pitiless storm on the heads of the humble fob 
lowers of Esculapius,) young ladies need not blush to read it, nor curl their pretty lips 
in a phrenzy of hyppo-modesty. Ry 

We have known many a sickness greatly prolonged, and several fine constitutions 
irretrievably injured, by a want of the moral courage which is here so beautifully de 
lineated.—Cotorep American. 

Intercourse wits Puysicians.—“In all your intercourse with a physician, remember 
that his whole course of study and practice leads him to consider the human body aga 
nee Saran’ machine, all the parts of which are familiar to him, and 
honorable to his view ; and that you will but consult your own delicacy and secure 
respect, by speaking of the different functions with the same candor and composnte, 
Answer all the questions asked you freely and directly; and if you cultivate’ right 
views of the wonderful structure of the body, you will be as willing to speak toa physi 
cian of the bowels asthe brains of your patient. The real indelicacy is in that embar 
rassment and difficulty which some feel in mentioning such things where it is p 
and rt todo it; thus calling a person’s attention to the subject undér a more de 
grading view of it, than that taken by the physician or philosopher.—Youne Laomy 
Farenp, py Mrs. Joun Farrar. Boston, 1838. 

[By ow the sentiments of the above paragraphs, let us not be understood as ap. 
waa | of all ‘ the intercourse ” which the present artificial state of sdcety seems to 

mand of physicians in their attendance upon the female portion,of the community, 
We allude to that part of a physician’s practice which comes under the terms, obstetrics 
and accoucheur. e necessity for such practice on the one hand; grows out of the 
abuses of tight lacing, bad diet, and bad regimen ; while on the other hand, with all 

these difficulties, the women are competent, properly instructed by teachers of their 
own sex, to manage their own affairs. We would not wish to have t TS imitate 
the example of Madam Boivin, by becoming Professors of Midwifery in Medical Insti- 
tations, and lecture to students of the other‘sex, but let them confine their teaching and 
thei practice to their own sex a 

The fact that a French lady has become so distinguished as a writer and lecturer op 
Midwifery, and that she is quoted with so much pride and satisfaction by our own met 
ical Faculty, establishes the point that in the estimation of such men, the ladies are com. 
petent to manage this part of medical practice ; and furthermore it is a pleasing consid | 

eratia1 that wieaever woman has taken hold of this subject,she has been encour 
aged by medical men.—Ep. Journat.] 
HORRID INSTANCE OF QUACKERY BY A REGULAR PHYSICIAN. | 

[The subjoined account, from the New York Sun, if not an exaggerated story, 1s aif 
instance of the most horrid abuse of professional practice we ever recollect to have seep 
The date of the paper in which the account appears, is April 8th.] F 

On Saturday night, about 9 o’clock, Mrs. Justine’ Cozzens, wife of Mr. Joseph Com 
zens, of No. adison street, who hitherto enjoyed excellent bodily health, was taken 
in labor and sent for Dr. Septimus Hunter, of the corner of Grand streét.and East 
Broadway, to attend her. The doctor came, and about 10 o’clock a healthy-female im 
fant was . The usual after delivery was not however effected, and the doctor went 
his way. In abont three hours, as the lady had become extremely ill in consequences 
of the doctor’s neglect to complete his business—he was sent for again, and Of a 
ing, with much difficulty succeeded in effecting the required removal. Still hed 
he had not done enough, and declared that something yet remained for removal; 

therefore applied himseif with great assiduity and force, and after another hour of@ 
ble butchery, in which the lady cried out in agony, “you are tearing my heart 
and was evidently dying under the diabolical treatment of her physician—he fini 
his infernal task by tearing out the lady’s uterus, and she died under his hands, a 
tyr to hisem practice. 

After thus literally killing the lady, he wished the females in attendance to 
silent as to her death for a time, aud endeavored to restore the important attribute 
life that he had so ignorantly and brutally removed. The females, however, made 5 
the fact, and kept the part in the room. At his request, before the task was 
Dr. Ellis S. Nicholas, of East Broadway, was called in,‘and finding the lady dead,ex 
amined the part removed, and pronounced it the uterus, which the ignorance of Hunter 
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of the body by Drs. Nicholas, Gresims, Ellis, Gilman, Walters and Lobstein, 
, d all the ligaments connecting the uterus with the body, sundered; marks of 
i violence about the parts adjacent, and much extravasated blog ithe cavity 
‘the abdomen. The jury, in concurrence with the opinions of the ph 
jaa verdict that Mrs. Cozzens came to her death by violence i * } 
‘by Septimus Hunter, while attending her as a physician. Mrs_ Co: 
years old, and was a most amiable and exemplary woman. ‘ ~ 
Dr. Hunter, the ignorant author of all this murderous mischief, coming to the house 
where the inquest was held, was immediately taken into custody by the coroner, placed 
jna carriage and escorted to the police, whence he was committed to prison io answer 
forthe dreadful effect of his quackery. 


Ne ey re his knowing. The coroner was then called, and-a post mortem examina- 






» . * HEAR WHAT THE EDITOR OF THE BOSTON MEDICAL JOURNAL SAYS! 
be 


There are, in the city of Boston, practitioners of midwifery, who, if closely — 
would be found as grossly ignorant of anatomy as the murderous Hunter. it is 
wel) understood, too, that some of them are stupid ignoramuses ; but because their 
service can be had a little under the regular professional fee of those who have deyoted 
awhole life to the acquisition of that species of knowledge which is an. anchor of hope 
jn the chamber of sickness, they have a patronage which leads to wealth, but not always 
whonorable distinction. We deem it of importance to regulate the practice of obstet- 
fies, since it has become notorious that a horrible waste of life is made, of both mothers 
and infants, by the bold, reckless, officious daring of men and women who have not a 
fingle claim on the score of scientific attainment. Hundreds of women are hurried out 
of existence by'these speculators on life, though the community only occasionally hear 
of an aggravated: case. Death in childbirth is too generally considered unavoidable, 
and even the opinion that everything was as it should be, by way of endorsement, by a 
whois entirely incompetent to decide, puts the people at rest, even when they 
been suddenly. shocked by an unlooked-for event of this kind. A jury of inquest 
should oftener-be ealled. Cheap ignorance in physic seemis to be prized in a land of 
dvilization, Whilethie learned are viewed with distrust and often with hatred.” 

[After ati, so'much interference in this matter? Professor Channing says that 
partarition is as natural and as healthful a function to the uterus as digestion is to the 
gomach. From whence then does all this trouble originate, but in the artificial and 
depraved habits of civic life ?—Ep. Granam Jour.) 
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OPINIONS OF BURDELL’S EXPERIMENT UPON TEA. 


[We extract the following from the “ Botanico-Medical Recorder,” pubhshéd- at Co. 
lumbus, Ohio, and‘edited by Dr. A vem 

Dr. John Burdell,an eminent Dentist of New York, uses a decoction of hyson’ tea to 
allay the sensibility of the nerves of diseased teeth. One pound in a quart of water 
boiled down to half a pint. Four drops of this decoction killed.a rabit ; when boiled to 
agill, four drops killed a young cat. This fact, if there be no mistake in the experunents, 
—aageey tea is as mischievous as alcohol, and Mr. Graham will do well to spread it 

the community, and save himself, hereafter, the trouble of argument and the 

testimony of opinion on the subject. 

Let our try it on rats and mice, dropping it on little pieces of biscuit or cake, 
d putting them in the way of those vermin. Bees 
iay ask “how the whole community have been poisoning themselves so long, 
he ever found it out before?" It is very certain that the physical condition of 
‘man, has gfeatly degenerated since the early days of Greece and Rome, and 
Britain. It is clearly unfair to attribute the whole effect to the operation of one 
fer In searching for all the causes, we have found that silk and cotton stockings, 

‘orsets, ardent spirits, gormandizing and mercury, lancets, oprum and antimony, 
é&c., have acted no mean part in peopling the regions of the dead with the interest- 
subjects of morning promise and meridian usefulness, and in wresting from the few 
live to good old age, a large share of all that rendered life desirable to themselves, 
Wefal to their friends or terrible to their enemies’; and who knows but that tea and 
toffee, hot bread and pastry, however pleasant: to the eye and desirable to “make one 
ise,” may contain the deadly poison, which not less surely because’ impercepfibly, 

our health, happiness and life on the earth ? ‘ 

We shal] soon test Dr. Burdell’s assertion, and if we find it true, we'll no more of tea. 
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UNFERMENTED WINE. ‘ ‘ 
[The reader of this Journal, by turning back to page 204 of Vol. 2 vil) find an‘one. 













inal articl wing the practicability of obtaining the unfermented “ fruit of the ‘ 
for all & purposes. It is a shame upon the Protestant Churches of ‘this 
that they4 so used the fermented wine and other abominable mixtures! The 


followirg 1s. an. ex! from a letter of Edward C. Delevan, now in Europe.} 

And I have Jearned from the wine dealer that the holy wine used at the c i 
in the Catholic church 1s always unfermented, and must be free from spirtth 
made especially for church use, and that-there is no period of the year but-wh 
are grapes in abundance to make all the wine wanted for sacred uses. *% 

The American Consul is a wine merchant, and an Italian, and I went tase ; 
he could ‘confirm what I had heard, which he did to the fullest extent. He stiifed that 
the Catholics have never used intoxicating wine at the communion; and offered to 
‘cure me the facts from the highest authority in the church, and also from the 
Priest'in the Jewish synagogue. I have written him avletter with certain questions 
covering the whole ground, which he is to get answered from high authority. 

If it can be proved that the Catholic church from the first had a rule on the subj 
and that rule was the unfermented, it will be, I think, most important testimony. Yoq 
know I have always attached much importance to this question; and the more think 
of it.the more important it becomes in my eves; for while intoxicating wine is used og 
the table of the Lord, millions will think it good authority to use it in:cominon.. While 
my desire has been to see all this matter cleared up, I have not seen how it could be 
although my judgment never could sanction the belief that the Savior of the world 
ever did. make or authorize the use of intoxicating drinks. : 

It will be some time before I shall be able to get all the testimony I want. ¥ shall be 
looking out for it all the while. After the Consul gets through here, he is to send me all 
he collects, to Rome, where I hope to learn more. | i 


‘ 


ESEOSRER ES? C2 PCESESPSECERS 


THE VULGAR AND COMMON ERROR ABOUT “‘ LIGHT FOOD.” 


[It is a very common opinion that all kinds of aliment, except the flesh of animalsyis 
of course; “light food ; ” and that those who subsist on vegetable substance #hst either 
eat larger quantities, or more frequently, or suffer hunger. Just the reverse of all thi 
is true. Mr. Seavy, one of the editors of the “Maine Farmer,” ip:refutation of 
vulgar error of one of his correspondents, makes the following statéments,] ' 

Our fnend proposes making an experiment upon our own stomach,:by confining uste 
a diet of rice, mill porridge, and such light food. The result would be a most unforte 
nate one for his theory, for we have for more than five years, been making a like ex 
periment, and never yet had cause to call. for “beef steak” to satisfy our hunger, o 
found the ‘Graham like rest to be injurious.” Yes sir, for more than five years we 
have lived exclusively upon what you term light food, and have enjoyed uninte: 
health, and have applied ourself from 15 to 18 hours out of the 24. . The time, between 
our meals is about 6 hours, during the day, and we never yet felt any, degree of hunger, 
more than is agreeable to feel, in order to enjoy our food. : , 

We merely allude to this subject, presuming that the writer of the above artitle does 
not intend by. his remarks to ridicule the idea of living upon.an exclusively 
diet, or seek in any way disrespectfully of it. Ss. 
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. Tat New Eneianp Gazerreer :—Containing descriptions of all the States s@oun 
and Towns in New England ; also descriptions of the principal mountains, ri¥@tsyl 
capes, bays, harbors, islands, and fashionable resorts within that territory: B 
= author of the Columbian Traveller, Religious Creeds, &c. Boston : 18 

e have examined this work with much interest and satisfaction. It exhibits, 
labor and research, and cannot fail of proving a most useful addition to the libr 
every one desirous to know more respecting his own beloved New England, .- 

Throughout the work, the author has judiciously iterspersed . pleasing ¢ 
which serve very much to relieve the tediousness of statistical detail, and to makel 
interesting to all classes of readers. From among these, we extract the following @ 
the head of Shutesbury, Mass. . ae 

Eruraim Pratt lived in Shutesbury, Mass. many years, and died there in 1664;age@ 
116 years. He married at the age of 21, and could count 1,500 descendants. Hewat 
a very temperate man ; so much so that for 40 years he took no animal food. . He: 
a farmer, and his health was so uniformly good that he was able to mow a pe 
101 years in succession. He was born at Sudbury, 1687.” a 
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¢ ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOG!CAL KNOWLEDGE REQUISITE IN & CORONEX. 
ws j 

n't th "Wakely, tte editor of the London Lancet, an ably conducted medical. periodical, 
sod elected Coroner, of, Middiesex, in opposition to Mr. Adey, -a lawyer of some 

ountry . Mr. Wakely, in a speech to the electors, enforced the necessity of 
| The possessing medical and surgical knowledge, and related some st an amus- 
anecdotes. He related one case of a skeleton being found i ing: an old 
waiing, in which it was believed that a man, a maniac who had Sf ly ‘disappeared, 


: been, murdered by his brother. A coroner’s inquest was held.6n the bories, and the 
made, up their minds to return a:verdict of willful murder against the suspect- 
r, wien a surgeon fortunately entered the house, and looking at the bones, ex- 
hether fron the crowd, “Stop! stop!. yon are mistaken, those are not the bones of a 
d that ‘fernmale.’’ And so they were proved tobe. Another case; was one, when 
‘0 ger an’ inquest had@ been held, and a verdict pronounced, the dead man rose up and 
High laughed at the coroner! A third. case he related was of a woman on whom three in- 
Stions 
te 
ou 
think 
ed on 
While 
be— 
world 
all be 
ne all 







‘were held. In the first instance, a verdict of “accidental death” was brought 
in; and the second was a verdict of “natural death ; ” and after the Jury had left the 
om they were requested to return, and found the woman sitting up, and bawling ont, 
«Good G—, I. wonder if they are going to bring me those oysters!’? On another occa- 
son a man fell from his horse. An attorney coroner looked at him and at once:pro- 
pounced hin dead. He was put into a room, an inquest was held, and a verdict of 


pot liking his quarters, turned round and fell upon the floor. He called loudly for 
sistance, and one of the watchmen under the old system broke open the door, and see= 
ing the man in his shroud, cried out, “ Don’t think to frighten me with’ your- shroud, I 
know you well enough, you’re one of the rascaily resurrectionists. I’m notto-be done 
inthat vay ; I shall take you off to the vatch house.” And‘ so he did. The poor fel- 
low,was liberated next morning; but another misfortune had not been foreseen, ‘for the 
ker suedhim for half a crown for the use of a coffin! 

ne 

ia DEATH OF A-FAMILY BY CONSUMPTION. 
ls, is a onder, of consumption, March 5, 1838, Miss Isabella Marsh, aged 18 ; 
ither July 13, Othe same year, Miss Mary D. Marsh, aged 14; Oct. 18, Miss Ann O. Marsh, 
, Miss Sarah Jane Marsh, aged 18. The above were daughliters 
Marsh. Thus in the short space of ten and 4 half months, has 










she been berea rinteresting and lovely family of daughters. By this mysteri- 
usto os stroke of Providence she has beengmade to pass through the furnace of deep 
ort affietion.” 
e ek We cuthe foregoing paragraph ftom the, “Christian Panoply,” of Concord, N. H: 
T, OF The greatest “ mystery ” of such cases is that parents do not study the laws of their 
hee bing. If both parents are consumptive, the children must all inevitably sooner or later 
pled dieof the same. di8ease ; though by proper training their lives may be prolonged.. If one 
reen on iS consumptive, some of the children, by a proper training, may eScape the 
ger, i fh parents are free from consumption, the premature death of a whole 
ts family from the grossest violation of the laws of life., With what pro- 
toes i rant of the established laws of our being, and charge the-re- 
able upon the “ mysterious stroke of Providence,” ! !—Ep. Jovrnav. 





Disease or Lying.—Theére are many instances, says Dr. Rush, of persons of 
standing, and of uncommon talents, who are aftlicted with the tying disease. 
diseased can neither speak the truth upon any subject, nor tell the same 
in the same way, nor describe anything as it has appeared to other people. 
pods are seldom calculated to injure any body but themselves, being for the 
of an hyperbolical or boasting nature, and not injurious to the character and. 
a") ot others. That it is a corporeal disease I infer from its sometimes appearing 

ad people, who are remarkable for veracity in the healthy stateg§ theif}minds, sev. 













nces of which I have known in the Pennsylvania Hospita¥. “Pegs@hs affected 

: this disease, are often amiable in their tempers and manners, and sometigtes ben- 

ope and charitable in their dispositions. Lying: as a vice, is said'to bihine urable. 
same thing may be said of it as a disease when it appears in adult life 





Tee Bra ixsuren sy STanpine on THE Heap.—The Cazenovia Union Herald says : 
A boy 8 years of age, recently died at Sagharbor, of inflammation on the brain, caused 
Standing on his head. If unthinking boys practice this foolish and dangerous act, is 
thot the fault of parents and teachers, if they do not reason with them on its bad con- 
_§ Squences, until it is entirely broken up? . 
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gecidental deafh returned. In the middle of the night, the man being in his shroud ae 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK IN BOSTON. 
AMERICAN PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
_ The third annual meeting of the Amertcan Prys- 
Ty Seciety wean held at Boston, May 29th 
atthe arl apel. Friends from a»road, und all 
y be in the city during the 
ated to attend. Extracts 
will be read and resolu- 


Contents, Notices, §c. 


CONTENTS@F THIS NUMBER, I ig ia 
a og : 
Cholers morvaest rac potas os el 
Gunpowder tea, 4 


Impaired voice in clergymen. 
paadwich Islane Anatomy 
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ANOTHER AHAM HOUSE. 
Ak are happy to learn that the increasing number 
f eur cause feqdires an additional 

bog in New York for theit accommodation. 
ny of Bem friends of high-toned temperance are 
sach hunses, and New York is 
Souuming the great sat ne ef business and travel.— 
Fp yd is locu Berchag, street, which leads 

from the Astor House a. eat Broadway. 


Tue Raperte Snvmovocie st Socrety hold their 
sath moctin the house of Mrs. John Codman, No, 
orth Rossell street, on Tuesday afternoon, May 
14, at 3o’clock. 


DESLANDES’ TREATISE ON ONANISM 


AND OTHER EXCESSES. 


Translated from the French. with many additions, 
252 pp. 18 mo. cloth. Price 75 cents. 


pn a or THE Paess anp Mepicat Proression. 
8 the Boston Medical and Surzical Journal.) 
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was originally, as at 
to be studied by all classes of persons. 

ig exami it, we are constrained to con- 

that we ~~ wholly igvorant ef the amount.of 
repr there. {ti is the accom- 

immont of of civil ion and nt, as well as of 
pain ignorance. Physicians of extensive ob. 
vervation, and tu superintendents of establishments for 
t of | concur in assuring us 

that | the canker-worm of death is gnawing at the vitals 


of outh of all ages, in allcou ‘tries too, as po! 
ved by tha author. it ts desirable that medical 











ena ruse this ygneme—Der it will 
ve a guide to a series o! mysterious symp- 
pron extraordinary ae in pathology. 

Winslew Lewis,Jr. M. Boston, Mass. 1 
work of Deslandes now % 3. the public, bs 
the diseases resulting from an excess in 

the evils of which are manifest in every 

Jess than in the shattered constitu- 

ulgine, will do much to prevent tho 

= ts prevalenee among the young, has so 

uence among the present as on the future 
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The brain iajared by * standing on thehead,” - : 
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Nathaniel Southard, in compliance wi 
and urgent calls from its friends. It. will he 
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teresting atticles on Anatomy and. 
ed to the minds of youth, will more 
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Medical Journal says, 

The New En«land Gazetteer, 
requisitegn a cordate, 
THE YOUTH’S CABINET. by 
Pu 
Will be resumed. April, 1839, Ve Tie origitsal 
consist of its usual variety of } 
oy the ed 

place in its columns than heretofore. 





SCIENCE OF HUMAN LI E 
For sale at the Office of the Graham 
Washincton street, Boston: Gramam’s 
on the Science of Haman a z 
tures on Anatemy, Physiolog: 
(or intellectual and moral ohyet io 
general Regimen. 
laree 12 mo. Price shee dollars 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
The public are notified, that 

21 Beekman street, is ope 

persons from abroad. as 

enon as wish to malze Rye 

modations wi given, a test and 
hysiology provided, to which all may 
Ruitously while remaining in the Seater 
New Yor, Avaust, 1838, 











ing of many. So prevailing is this 
ung men, that the author of the “Stndent’s 
nual.” be has devoted much time exclusively to this 
in Jen moral and religious relation. To none can 
et to many it m give rise for 
p 80 vol rat which will forever free them front 
‘Too little notice has been taken of this 
and a work like the pres- 
ent was Holy: reat requisite to arouse them once 
more to a sense of its danger 
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